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From the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
HARRIET ROGERS. 

How very beautiful! I exclaimed mentally. 

I was ina village house of worship, and the above 
observation was excited by a female who sat oppo- 
site to me. She was not very young—she might 
have been twenty-eight, or possibly thirty years ,— 
but her features were finely regular, and her com- 
plexion still wore an undiminished brilliancy. It 
must have been undiminished in its beauty, for it 
was one of the most perfect whiteness I have ever 
seen, smooth and polished—more like a sheet of 
hot-pressed letter-paper than any thing else I can 
think of—and with a tinge of carmine scarcely 
deeper than that of the most delicate petal of the 
damask rose. In common with many others, she 
had laid aside her bonnet on account of the exces- 
sive heat of the weather, and her dark hair, arrang- 
ed with the utmost simplicity beneath a plain gauze 
cap, contrasted beautifully with the fine intellectual 
forehead over which it was parted. Her lip had 
probably once been redder than it was at present, 
and past hours might have seen a more frequent 
flush of laughing sunlight upon her cheek, for now 
the long fringes of her eye bent over it with a con- 
tinual pensiveness. 

It was this subdued sadness, mingled too as it 
was with so much sweetness of expression, such 
perfect unrepiningness, that interested me far more 
than I should otherwise have been. Even the glad- 
ness of the lovely faces that sometimes flit around 
me like scattered sunshine. frequently awakens on- 
ly a feeling of pensiveness that it should be so little 
abiding—but a countenance like hers, over which 
the world’s sorrow had already flung a veil of spir- 
ituality—how could I pass it by unnoticed? 

By her side sat a little urchin as unlike her as 
possible. Not in feature, for in that there was some 
trifling resemblance—but in her whole manner and 
character. I never saw suchan expression of un- 
tameable joy, as was exhibited in the face of that 
child; it seemed blended with the very existence 
of the light-hearted creature; and though it was 
now subdued into comparative seriousness, the lash- 
es of her dark blue eyes were occasionally lifted 
with an animated glance that actually seemed to 
emit flashes of light. You could scarcely look on 
her without a feeling of gladness—yet once, when 
she looked up suddenly, while her mother’s eyes 
were fixed on her in sad tenderness, the smile fora 
moment entirely forsook her lip, and I saw a large 
tear gathering over her eye-lashes. 

After the worship was concluded, I inquired the 
history of thatwoman. They told me she was one 
to whom the Angel of Grief had ministered—but 
that I already knew—and that she had drunk deep- 
ly of the bitterness of his vial. 

She had wedded in her bright youth, with a high 
hope that life should be to her a long sunny dream 
of happiness. But she had leaned her heart upon 
a broken reed, and it gave way and crushed her. 
They told me there were three graves out in their 
grassy burial place, over which hot tears had fallen, 
when were laid there the perished blossoms of her 
heart—and the strong stem, round which its ten- 
drils had entwined themselvea—perhaps too fondly. 

I told you that she had wedded with high hopes ; 
—but they had been crushed by another hand than 
that of death. He came by only to finish the ruin. 
Long before Harriet Rogers became a widow, had 
her husband ceased to be worthy of her. Yet in- 
temperate and unprincipled as he became, she 
still clung to him in the stedfastness of her woman’s 
heart, with a depth of holy affection that no un- 


kindness could subdue, with a hope of his being 
yet restored to virtue, that no unworthiness could 
crush. 

But death, a fearful unprepared-for doom, came 
suddenly upon him; and then she felt that all the 
tears she had shed over the pure beings whom she 
had already laid to rest, were happiness—ay, bliss 
—to the few scalding drops that fell as ifthey were 
rung one by one from her seared tieart, slowly and 
separately upon his still brow. Noble and beauti- 
ful as it was, and yet so stricken with the shame of 
guilt! About to go down to the grave with such a 
deep cloud for ever resting upon it! And then the 
thoughts of what was beyond those gloomy portals 
—she could not dwell upon it, and with a_ half ut- 
tered groan, she covered up her face, and they bore 
her away insensible. 

She did not see him again ; but day by day there 
grew to be less of agony in her prayers, and as the 
darkness passed gradually away from her heart, she 
mingled once more as she had been wont to do, 
among her beloved friends. The pure piety of her 
spirit, refined and deepened by suffering, dared nat 
waste itself in gloomy repinings :—but, though long 
years had passed away, she never could forget. 

And I wondered no more at the melancholy writ- 
ten upon her beautiful countenance. Bertua. 
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From an Edinburgh publication of 1829. 
RICHES OF A POOR BARBER. 
Conscientious fegard to the Sabbath providentially rewarded. 

Tn the city of Rath, during the Jast cantury, lived 
a barber, who made a practice of following his or- 
dinary occupation on the Lord’s day. As he was pur- 
suing his morning’s employment, he happened to 
look into some place of worship, just as the minister 
was giving out his text, ‘‘ Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep itholy.” He listened long enough to 
be convinced, that he was constantly breaking the 
laws of God and man, by shaving and dressing his 
customers on the Lord’sday. He became uneasy, 
and went with a heavy heart to his Sabbath task. 
At length he took courage, and opened his mind to 
the minister, who advised him to give up Sabbath 
dressing, and worship God. He replied, beggary 
would be the consequence; he had a flourishing 
trade, but it would almost all be lost. At length, after 
many a sleepless night spent in weeping and pray- 
ing, he was determined to cast all his care upon 
God, as the more he reflected, the more his duty be- 
came apparent. He discontinued Sabbath dress- 
ing, went constantly and early to the public servi- 
ces of religion, and soon enjoyed that satisfaction of 
mind, which is one of the rewards of doing our du- 
ty, and that peace of God, which the world can nei- 
ther give nor take away. The consequences he 
foresaw actually followed. His genteel customers 
left him, as he was nick-named a puritan or method- 
ist. He was obliged to give up his fashionable shop; 
and in the course of years became so reduced, as to 
take acellar under the qld market-house, and shave 
the common people. 

One Saturday evening, between light and dark, 
a stranger from one of the coaches, asking for a 
barber, was directed by the ostler to the celler op- 
posite. Coming in hastily, he requested to be sliav- 
ed quickly, while they changed horses, as he did not 
like to violate the Sabbath. This was touching the 
barber on a tender cord; he burst into tears, asked 
the stranger to lend him a half-penny to buy acan- 
dle, as it was not light enough to shave him with 
safety. He did so, revolving in his mind the ex- 
treme poverty to which the poor man must be re- 





duced, When shaved, he said, ‘There must be 





something extraordinary in your history, which I 
have not now time to hear. Here is half-a-crown 
for you; when I return, I will call and investigate 
your case. Whatis yourname?” ‘ Willian Reed !” 
said the astonished barber. ‘‘ William Reed!” 
echoed the stranger: “ William Reed! By your 
dialect you are fromthe West?” ‘‘ Yes, Sir; from 
Kingston, near Taunton.” ‘‘ What was your fath- 
er’s name?” “Thomas.” ‘“ Had he any brother ?” 
‘** Yes, Sir, one, after whom I was named ; but he 
went to the Indies, and, as we never heard from 
him, we suppose him to be dead.” —*‘ Come along, 
follow me,” said the stranger ; ‘‘ I am going tosee 
a person, whosays his name is William Reed, of 
Kingston, near Taunton. Come and confront him. 
If you prove to be indeed him whom you say you 
are, I have glorious news for you. Your uncle is 
dead, and has left an immense fortune, which I will 
put you in possession of, when all legal doubts are 
removed.” They went by the coach, saw the pre- 
tended William Reed, and proved him to be an 
imposter. ‘The stranger, who was 4 pious attorney, 
was soon legally satisfied of the barber's identity, 
and told him that he had advertised him in vain. 
Providence had now thrown him in his way, in a 
most extraordinary manner, and he had much pleas- 
ure in transferring a great many thousand pounds 
to a worthy man, the rightful heir of the property.— 
Thus was man’s extremity God’s opportunity. Had 
the poor barber possessed one half-penny, or even 
had credit for a candle, he might have remained 
unknown for years ; but he trusted God, who never 
said, ‘‘Seek ye my face in vain.” 








MORALITY. 








GAMBLING. 

Samuel.—Come, leave your top, and let’s go and 
toss buttons. Our John won ever so many the oth- 
er day, and he said he should have had more, but 
the boys got fighting and broke up. 

Joseph.—My father does not think it right to 
play so, and he told me never to do it. 

Samuel.— W here’s the harm of tossing up with 
buttons, I wonder? 

Joseph.—He says, the boys that play so with but- 
tons, soon learn to toss up cents; and then they 
learn to cheat and steal to get cents to play with, 
and as soon as they grow bigger they play cards 
and gamble, and get into the penitentiary; and 
that it often happens that they fight, and some- 
times the one kills the other and comes to the 
gallows. 

Samuel.—How does he know all that ? 

Joseph.—He says he knows grown up men that 
have gambled away all their money, and that they 
began inthis way. And he told me about appren- 
tice boys, that stole money from their masters to 
play cards with. He says, if you see a boy tossing 
buttons, the next thing will be cents, and then 
you'll hear of his playing cards, and then of his 
stealing money to buy lottery tickets. 

Samuel.—I wish J had a lottery ticket. I heard 
the other day of a man that drew a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars. I suppose that was wrong too, 
wasn’t it? 

Joseph.—You need not laugh, Sam: Father says 
buying lottery tickets is gambling too, and that peo- 
ple ought to just work and attend to their business, 
and do what the Bible tells them, and they will get 
enough. He says boys that try to get money by 


pitching cents, and lotteries, and such things, lose 
their characters and grow tricky and lazy, and if 
they do not break right off, always come to a bad 
end. 

Samuel,—Well, I know a great many boys that 
do it. 
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Joseph.—Are they steady, honest boys? Do they 
mever cheat? Would you trust any of them with 
money, if you had it? 

Samucl.—I1 don’t know—I can’t say I would. 

Joseph.—Do they never fight nor swear? 

Samuel.— Why | can’t say but they do. 

Joseph.—Do they go to Sabbath School and to 
ehurch? 

Samuel.—I do know some Sabbath Scholars that 
pitch buttons and cents too. 

Joseph.—None of my class do so; our teacher 
tells us how wrong it is. He says he did see one 
or two Sabbath Scholars the other day at it, among 
a parcel of boys, and he was ashamed of them, and 
told them they would lose their characters. He 
says a boy’s character is not worth much that is 
seen in such company. And he hopes, now they 
are told of it, they will not do so again. Now, tell 
me, Sam, when you pitch cents and lose, do you 
not feel as if you would do almost any thing to get 
more to begin again. 

Samuel.— Well, t do, to be sure. 

Joseph.—And don’t you think that young men 
that play cards and other such games, feel just so 
too? And ifthey are in a store, and their master’s 
money is where they can get at it, would’nt they 
take some? I heard, the other day, of a very 
young man, who was clerk of a store in New-York, 
who took so much of his master’s money, that at 
last he was found out, and for fear of the shame 
and punishment, he ran off, and has not been 
heard of. 

No, Sam; I'll not go and play any such plays 
with you, for it is quite wrong, and contrary to 
God’s word, and nothing but trouble and sin will 
come of it. So, if you will stay among boys that 
do so, you and I must part. Good bye. 

I hope all that read this, will never be seen in 
company with boys pitching buttons, or cents, or 
gambling for pins, or any thing of the kind. And 
especially Sabbath School boys should keep far 
away from such things, for they know better, and 
therefore more is expected from them. [ Messenger. 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 
JOSEPH PRESENTING HIS FATHER TO PHARAOH. 


Our little readers all know, probably, who Jo- 
seph was. He was the son of Jacob, and was his 
father’s favorite child. But for this very reason that 
his father loved him so much, his brothers hated 
him the more; and instead of doing what they 
could to please him and help him along in the 
world, as all brothers should do, they tried all they 
could to injure him; and even at one time were 
going to kill him. However, they did not do so, 
but instead of it, sold him to a company of mer- 
chants. 

Joseph was a very pious youth, and perhaps some 
of our readers may wonder why God should suffer 
him to be sold for a slave, as we sometimes see ne- 
groes sold among us; for the Bible says God loves 
good people, and calls them his children, and takes 
care of them. But if they read a little further they 
will see that God was taking care of Joseph all 
this time ; and although he appeared to be in great 
trouble, yet his very trouble was to turn out for his 
benefit. 

The merchants carried Joseph into Egypt, which 
was a great many miles off; and there they sold 
him to one of the great men of that kingdom. Jo- 
seph met with several misfortunes at first, but that 
did not make him discontented or wicked ; and the 
all-seeing eye of God, which sees continually every 
thing that happens, was all this time looking down 
from heaven and watching him. At length Joseph, 
by his wisdom, became a great man in Egypt, al- 
though at first he was but a poor stranger and a 
slave. He became so great a man that there was 
none defore him in all the land of Egypt, except 
king Pharaoh himself. He was dressed in royal 
robes, and had many servants to wait on him, and 
lived in great splendor. And it was at this time that 


a shepherd, that is. a man who has flocks of camels 
and goats, and sheep to tend ; something like our 
farmers. The reason why Jacob went down into 
Egypt was, that there was a famine, or great scar- 
city in the land where he lived, so that he could 
not get bread for his family. He first sent his sons 
down into Egypt to buy provisions, (for there was 
plenty there,) and afterwards he went himself. And 
now, children, take notice of Joseph’s behaviour to 
his father. Some persons, when they have been 
away from their parents a long time, and have 
grown great and rich in the world, ‘would perhaps 
despise them, and scarcely take any notice of them. 
But it was not so with Joseph, for when his father 
was coming he went out to meet him, and came 
down from his elegant carriage, threw his arms 
around his father’s neck, and cried a good while for 
joy that he could.once more see him. “After this he 
took his father in to king Pharoah and told him 
who he was. 

This interview between the venerable patriarch 
and the Egyptian king is highly interesting and 
instructive. Old age and virtue are honored with 
the kind regerd and attention of a king. Royalty 
is instructed, admonished, and blessed, by the wis- 
dom of thesage, by the miseries of the man, and 
by the piety and prayers of the prophet. 

This history teaches us that if we meet with 
trouble in the world, we ought not to be discourag- 
ed about it, because God loves us and will take 
care of usif we are good. It also teaches us that 
we ought to be kind and dutiful to our parents, and 
love them very tenderly. We hope our little friends 
will like to learn something more about Joseph, and 
will read all his life as Moses wrote it in the book of 
Genesis. 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 
THE EARTH. 
The earth on which we live is not, as people for- 
merly thought, a piane, or flat piece of ground, but 


a globe, or ball, about twenty-four thousand miles 
round. It moves trough the air at the rate of sev- 


eral thousand miles an hour; and goes round the 
sun once in three hundred and sixty-five days, 
which form the year. It also turns round like a 
coach wheel on its axle once every twenty-four 
hours, which makes the day and the night. The 
side of the earth turned towards the sun receives 
light, and has day; while the side turned from it is 
in darkness, and has night. The sun always shines, 
though we do not always see it; and the earth is 
always turning round, though we do not ‘feel it 
move; so that there is always day in one place, 
and night in another; and when it is mid-day in 
one part of the globe, it is mid-night in the part ex- 
actly opposite to it. 

The motions of the earth measure all our time. 
Seven turnings make seven days, or one week ; 
four weeks a month; and thirteen such months a 
year, or three hundred and sixty-five days, nearly. 
For conveniency we divide each day into twenty- 
four parts, called hours; each hour into sixty parts, 
called minutes; and each minute into sixty parts, 
called seconds; a second being the smallest portion 
of time that we reckon. 

Were it not that the earth goes round the sun, 
and turns round on its own axis, like a coach wheel 
on its axle, we should not be able tc measure time 
at all; but by these motions we can calculate the 
longest or shortest period. The earth has gone one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty times round the 
sun since Jesus Christ was born; and just so many 
times round the sun since you were born as you are 
yearsold. It has turned round on its axis thirty- 
one times since new-year’s day this year, up to the 
present day, February Ist; and has given you that 
number of days for study and labor, and the same 
number of nights for repose. And still the earth is 
travelling on, and still it is turning round: it never 
ceases, whether we wake or sleep, labor or be idle. 
And still it is measuring out our time, and still time 
is flowing on, whether improved or not. And 





his father Jacob came down to see him. Jacob was 


ie 


nity,—that never changing state, where the sup 
shall not be wanted, and where there shall be no 
turning round of the earth to mark the progress of 
duration. 

My child, this eternity is thine: and thy soul 
must be happy or miserable in it according as thou 
livest in time. Let, then, the succession of day 
and night remind thee how time passes away. 
Each year, each day, each hour, each minute, each 
second, brings thee nearer eternity. Never be un- 
employed ; never while away time, for time is the 
price of eternity. [ To be continued. } 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE WINTER’S DAY. 
[Continued from page 180.] 

A few evenings after Mrs. Austin had promised 
her little son that she would tell him a story, Charles 
came into the parlor where she was sitting at work, 
and he thought how pleasant it would be if she 
would tell him then, for he had nothing to do; 
but Charles had resolved in the morning that he 
would try that day and practice patience. His 
Mother had seen with much pleasure that Charles 
had borne one or two disappointments more patient- 
ly than he usually did, and though Charles did not 
know that his Mother noticed his efforts to be a 
good boy, he felt happy, as people will when they 
have tried to do their duty. So Charles, instead of 
teazing his Mother to talk to him, sat down very 
quietly and began to think what he should do to 
employ himself. In a few minutes Mrs. Austin 
said, ‘‘ Well Charles, I am at leisure now, and if 
you like 1 will tell yon the story I promised you 
some dayssince. It is about Miss Somers, whom 
you know often comes to see us. Her parents live 
a great way off, and she has seven brothers and sis- 
ters younger than herself. She lived with them 
till she was sixteen years old, and had not always 
the good comfortable clothes and the many privile- 
ges she now enjoys. Her father when young was 
a respectable man and had some property. He 
might have been as well off now as your father is 
if he had been industrious, but he chose to live up- 
on the property he had, and was indolent and care- 
less and would not work. His wife did all she 
could to support the family, but she had so many 
little children that she could not lay by any of her 
earnings, though many kind people gave her work 
and paid her money for doing it. 

Sarah was always a very industrious, good girl, 
and worked very hard to help her mother, and the 
little boys used to work too, though they were all 
younger than you are and not so strong. I have 
seen them, in a cold winter’s day, go into the woods 
without any great coats and warm fur caps, and 
sometimes even without any mittens, to fill their 
little sleds with wood to carry home, and then they 
would draw the heavy load along, and without com- 
plaining, cut it up and brush the snow off that it 
might burn better ; and they did this in their holi- 
days, when there was no school, and while other 
boys were playing or sitting at home by a good fire. 
One or two kind boys who were stronger, used now 
and then to cut up the larger sticks for them, but 
this was all the help they had, for I am sorry to 
say that their father grew more and more idle, and 
never assisted his industrious boys. 

When Sarah was about your age, not twelve 
years old, a good woman who kept a little shop in 
S——., asked her to come and live with her, and 
said she would pay her for her services. Sarah 
knew she would live very pleasantly with this wo- 
man, for she was very kind and benevolent, but 
then when she thought of her poor mother she fear- 
ed it would be wrong to leave her, because she would 
be obliged to take care of all the children and work 
very hard; so she told Mrs. Smith, for that was the 
good woman’s name, that she was-very sorry to re- 
fuse such an offer, but she could not leave her 
home. Mrs. Smith was so much pleased to find 
her sucha good girl that she felt more desirous 
than before to render her some assistance, so she 





still it is bringing eternity nearer—that awful eter- 


offered to take her into the store, employ her during, 
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the day, teach her all she could, pay her very good 
wages, and still let her live at home. Poor Sarah 
felt very thankful for this kindness, and joyfully ac- 
cepted the offer. After this she used to get up very 
early in the morning, and work industriously till 
seven or eight o’clock, when she went to the shop, 
and every night when she came home, though she 
was often very tired, she would sit up very late, 
and after she had mended her jittle brother’s clothes 
and helped them get their lessous, she would read, 
and study Arithmetic, and work on something which 
she might be able to sell, or which some kind per- 
son gave her to do, in case she had a leisure hour, 
for many became interested for Sarah, when they 
saw what a deserving girl she was, and she soon had 
work enough given her to employ all her spare 
time. Now doyou think she ever looked cross be- 
cause it was cold, or lost time in lamenting that 
there was no fire, and do you not suppose her little 
brothers and sisters were much happier than if she 
had been ill-tempered and lazy ? 

Well, Sarah persevered for five long years, and 
then the children had grown so much and learned 
so much from her, that many of them were able to 
earn something themselves. At this time a lady, 
who was acquainted with Sarah’s mother many 
years before, heard of this girl’s industry and good 
principles. She was an old lady and quite rich, 
and as she had ro children and wanted some good 
girl to do many little things about her house, she 
asked Sarah to come and live with her, and promis- 
ed to give her, not only a comfortable home, but all 
that was necessary, and have her taught many 
things she had before had no opportunity of learn- 
ing. As soon as some of her brother’s were provi- 
ded for, Sarah went to live with this lady. The 
oldest boy is with a carpenter and another lives 
with a good farmer; some of the girls have good 
places. Sarah’s prosperity does not make her 
proud or vain, but she still remembers and loves 
her humble home, and is kind and attentive to her 
family. You may suppose they are all very fond of 
one who has done so much for them, and they ap- 
pear very grateful to her, and often send her some 
little token of affection, which their industry and 
iagenuity has enabled them to earn or make. 

[To be continued.]} FRANCES. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
HUMMING BIRD. 

This is the very smallest, and one of the most 
beautiful of birds. It builds its nest on the body of 
a branch, on a white oak, or pear tree, and about 
ten feet {vom the ground. The nest is an inch in 
depth, and an inch in diameter; and is lined with 
a downy substance from the mullein. From below, 
it appears !ike a knot upon the branch. 

This bird is described, as having its back, the 
upper part of its neck, and its side, of a rich, golden 
green: its tail and wings, of a brownish purple. 
Its throat feathers are very brilliant, and form its 
chief ornament. It feeds sometimes upon insects, 
but more frequently on the sweets it extracts from 
flowers. Its note is a single chirp, “ uttered as it 
passes from flower to flower, or when engaged in 
flight with its fellows.” 

The flight of this bird is more rapid than that of 
the bee; and this swift motion of the wings occasions 
a humming sound, from which it receives its name. 

The French call these very pretty little creatures, 
L’ Oiseau Mouche, which means the Fly-bird. On 
account of their brilliant feathers, the Indians call 
them by a name which signifies “‘ the winged'rays 
of the sun.” Their nest is not much bigger than an 
empty peach-stone ; they lay two little white eggs, 
about as big as peas; the male and female birds 
take turns in setting on these eggs for twelve days. 
On the thirteenth, the little ones break the shells, 
and come out. — 

ROBBINS. 

And now I am talking about birds, I will tell 
some anecdotes about two little English robbins.— 
Inthe summer of 1826, two robbins were observed 


hopping about the hall, and settling upon the win- 





dows of Dr. M’Ilveen, a physician resident in Hol- | 


lywood, a beautiful village on the sea-shore, in the! 
north of Ireland. Day by day, they became more | 
familiar; at length they began building a nest ona/| 
shelf in the corner of the Doctor’s room. For this | 
purpose, they moved, with consderable difficulty, 
a small gallipot, which occupied the situation they 
had determined to appropriate to themselves: and 
haviug by degrees advanced it to the edge of the 
shelf, they, by one powerful effort, overturned it on 
the floor, and commenced the construction of their 
nest, on the spot where it had stood. The Doctor 
did not approve of the place they had chosen; but 
being unwilling to drive them away, he removed 
one of his books from the middle of a set, and per- 
mitted them to build a nest in the niche. Though 
constantly surrounded by strangers, they went on 
with their work, without seeming afraid in the least. 
They were four days making the nest. The Doc- 
tor supplied them with wool and moss, which they 
picked off the floor as he flung it down; and sup- 
plied themselves with hair to line the inside. The 
female robbin laid seven eggs; and while she was 
setting upon them, her companion constantly 
brought her fresh worms and grain to eat. In 
twelve days the little ones were chirping about her. 
The first nourishment with which the father-bird 
supplied his young was spiders, which he sought 
for through every corner of the house and out- 
houses. When they were strong enough to bear 
coarser food, he fed them on groats, with which the 
Doctor took constant care tosupply him. Oneday, 
however, he found his way to the pantry, and began 
to peck at the butter. Every time he gave each 
little one a grain of corn, he next brought ita piece 
of butter; and in consequence of this rich feeding, 
they soon became so fat, they could hardly see out 
of their eyes. The old birds kept the nest very 
neat, indeed ; they regularly cleaned it out two or 
three times a day. ‘I'he Doctor, observing they 
always cleaned their nest with their bill, did not 
choose to have them picking at the clean butter in 
the pantry ; he placed a small pot of lard within 
their reach, and the little ones seemed to relish it 
just as well as butter. It was laughable to see what 
a figure the uld birds made, with their wings and 
red breasts all besmeared with grease. 

None of the family seemed to know what fear 
was. ‘The mother would hop on the table to pick 
up crumbs, and would even permit herself to be 
patted on the head; while the father would fly 
about, from shelf to shelf, perch on the windows, 
and twitter and chirrup, as if the comfort of his 
little brood made him very happy. 

When the little birds were large enough, they 
flew away; but the old ones chose to remain with 
the hospitable Doctor. After a while they construct- 
ed another nest; and six young birds were hatched. 
The father-bird fed them constantly with groats and 
lard, as he had done before ; and they soon became 
very fat and strong. However, these attentive pa- 
rents met with asad misfortune, when the little 
things were first beginning to fly; two of them, 
hovering about the grate one morning, fell into the 
fire, and burned to death. Unti! the little ones were 
old enough to go offand take care of themselves, the 
father-bird was very domestic in his habits, and un- 
wearied in his attentions. When he was not occupied 
in seeking food,he sat upon a peg in the hall, watching 
the movements of his family. If a cat attempted to 
find his way intothe house, he would fly screaming to 
his friend, the Doctor, and skim along before him 
to show where the cat was; he would never rest 
till his enemy was driven off the grounds; and then 
he would return delighted to his nest. He was 
particularly fond of milk ; and when he had been 
out in quest of food for his young, his first race was 
to the pantry, where he quenched histhirst. Dur- 
ing the winter, the mother-bird slept regularly every 
night, on a perch in the Doctor’s bed-room; and 
at day-light, each morning, she aweke him by whir- 
ring about the room, and tapping at the windows to 
be let out into the air. 

The following summer she built somewhere in 











the garden, but never again in the house; perhaps 
because her little ones had been burned to death 


there. Her partner still went into the house for his 
daily supply of groats and lard; and he never failed 
to go screaming and fluttering to the Doctor, when- 
ever any cat came near the nest. Who could have 
the cruelty to rob such interesting and affectionate 
little creatures? * 


* These interesting anecdotes, appeared in the English Juve- 
nile Souvenir, fur 1829. 
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From the Child’s Magazine. 

KARU-PORE, A NATIVE OF THE SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 

The subject of the fullowing memoir, was a na~ 
tive of Waohoo, one of the Sandwich Islands: and 
was called in his own language, Karu-pore. He 
came to America in the U. 5S. frigate United States, 
about four years ago, and was named by the officers 
John’ Adams; by which name he was afterwards 
called. He came to Belleville, N. J.,-about two 
years since, and shortly afier became a scholar in 
the M. E. Sunday school. He was as regular and 
attentive fo school as the generality of boys, and 
always appeared pleased, and endeavored to learn, 
but on account of his limited knowledge of the 
English language, he did not improve much in 
learning to read. He had been instructed in the 
Christian religion by the missionary at his native 
island, (Mr. Bingham) and often spoke of him with 
much affection ; and could repeat a prayer taught 
him in his own language. Early last fall he was 
attacked with the measles, which (though not the 
immediate cause of his death) brought on the con- 
sumption of which he dicd. In the early part of 
his sickness, he was very low spirited, and was of- 
ten seen in tears; and while yet able to walk out, 
expressed a belief that he would shortly die, but 
did not appear willing. But while he was pre- 
vented by sickness from attending Sunday school, 
he was not forgotten there, and prayer was made 
for him. One Sunday in particular he was prayed 
for publicly, that the Lord would prepare him for 
death, as he was to all appearance very near it. 
That week he was confined to his bed ; and though 
herotefore he gave no satisfaction as to a change of 
heart, yet when spoken to on the subject of religion, 
he was much pleased, and said, in answer to ques- 
tions put to him, ““O yes I pray, I very weak, I 
wish Mr. B r (meaning one of the superinten- 
dents of the Sunday school) come here so I hear 
him pray,” which he did. He was asked after this, 
if he was willing to die? ‘ Yes.” What makes 
you willing to die? ‘God take my soul to heav- 
en; God love me; willing to live, willing to die ; 
Lord knows best.” His breath being very short, 
he could only speak in short sentences, and that in 
very broken English: it was truly affecting to hear 
him. He was much pleased when any pious per- 
son visited him, and especially brother B T, 
and often spoke of him and what he said. On 
being asked if he had ever felt himself a sinner 
against God; if he had ever been wicked, he said, 
““O yes! yes! God see me very bad, I always 
bad, I do wicked ; now, God see me good, now 
God love me, I die, I go heaven.” ‘He spoke of his 
mother, and of his native country; their missiona- 
ry, and church, their prayer, &c. with much feel- 
ing ; inquired about Sunday school, and when able, 
was anxious to talk with those that visited him. 
The week before he died, he appeared much bet- 
ter, and was told that he might recover; he seem- 
ed pleased, but when told again that there were no 
more hopes of his recovery, his countenance retain- 
ed the same smile, and not the least sign of disap- 
pointment or sorrow betrayed itself. He was ask- 
ed, Do you feel that Jesus loves you? ‘O yes, I 
feel, I feel God in me, (placing his hand on his 
breast,) all good ; my cough hurt me, soon all gone 
in heaven ; I shut my eye, God here, I think good 
all time, I pray all time.” In this state he contin- 
ued, an example of patience; no complaint or 
murmur escaped his lips, but always smiling and 
cheerful. On the morning of the day he died, he 
was in a great agony, and thought himself dying. 
His distress was very great, and he cried, ‘* Lord, 
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have mercy on my soul.’”’ But his last agony was 
over, and he was easy again. A person coming in 
the room, he looked at him with a smiling counte- 
nance and exclaimed, ‘‘God wash my heart and 
soul all clean, now I goheaven.” He was speech- 
less some time, but in the afternoon exerted him- 
self much to speak; and when his jaws were stiff, 
he said, ‘I glad to go to heaven; tired of bed; no 
more sick ; I go see God; God love me.” And 
when he could speak no more, he would smile 
when spoken to. In this state he lay till about 
midnight, when after shaking hands with all in the 
room, he quietly breathed his last, Jannary 25, 
1830, aged about fifieen. He was followed to his 
grave by a respectable number of white, as well as 
colored people, and interred in the burying ground 
attached to the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
him, were beautifully blended, the fortitude and 
firmness of the Indian, with the patienceand humili- 


ty of the Christian. E. P. 
Belleville, N. J. Feb. 22, 1830. 
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From the Christian Mirror. 
LITTLE STEPHEN. 
[Continued from page 162.]} 

You will recollect, kind reader, that sometime 
ago I told you about little Stephen, and promised 
at some future period, to tell you more about bim ; 
and I will now fulfil my promise. 

“I'd rather go to the Sabbath-school, than go to 
meeting,” said Stephen, addressing his mother, 
** for I don’t know the meaning of one half the min- 
ister says.” 

“You must’nt expect, my child, to learn every 
thing at once ;—as you grow older, and pay more 
attention to what you hear and read, and try to un- 
derstand, you will have but little difficulty in find- 
ing out the minister’s meaning.—You know sour 
Sabbath-school teacher instructs none but child- 
ren, and he can adapt his language to the capa- 
cities of a child: but a minister has many grown up 
people to preach to, and if he used such language 
as your teacher, they would probably be more dis- 
satisfied than you.” 

‘“* Well, [can understand then, when I grow up to 
be a man, can’t I?” 

“‘ To-be-sure you can—and I hope always to see 
you as attentive as you were to-day. As you can 
understand your teacher so well, will you tell me of 
something that he said this morning?” 

“Q, yes!—he said that I must be renewed in 
heart, else I should be shut out from heaven through 
all eternity. And what do you suppose was the 
meaning of being renewed in heart? Itis the same 
as being born again, of which our Saviour spoke 
to Nicodemus, the rulerof the Jews. With a new 
heart I should love God, pray every day, and love 
the Bible, and all my friends, and every body.” 

“And you want to become a Christian, don’t 
you, Stephen ?” 

‘“That I do, mother; for then I should be pre- 
pared to die, and not be afraid of death, as Sir Fran- 
cis Newport was, whom you know I read about in 
a tract, which my teacher gave me.” ~ 

* But when that man was young like you, he had 
religious instruction, but he mingled in the society 
of those who disbelieved in the existence of a God, 
and they led him astray; and instilled into his mind 
their unholy principles, which he retained till it 
was too late to seek forgiveness of his offended God; 
—and when [ think of his religious privileges in 
youth, and how many ways there now are to take 
off one’s attention from religion, my thoughts turn 
to you, and my heart almédst aches for fear my son 
will slight all his intructions, and at last die the 
awful death of Francis Newport.” 

‘* Fear not for me, mother, I am determined to 
obey you and my teacher, and begin early to serve 
the Lord.” 

**Could I feel assured that you would love and 
do the will of God, I should be truly happy—could 
rejoice. You are now but six yearsold; and chil- 
dren often change their minds maay times before 


now devote yourself to the service of the Lord, and 
give to him your whole heart, become indeed a 
Christian, I should not fear but you would continue 
faithful unto death. If we are only serious, and 
have not a change of heart, we cannot go to heaven, 
but must sink to that world of despair, where joy 
and peace are never known.” 

‘*] wish my associates and friends would obey 
God, and then after deata how happy we all should 
be in the other world.” 

“You should, my child, set before them a good 
example, and when you see them doing any thing 
that’s wrong, tell them modestly, of a God who 
seeth all their actions, and marks them down in 
his remembering book.” 

“That is what my teacher said to-day—he al- 
ways tells me that I must reprove those who do 
wrong—but I am almost ashamed to tell you tl.at I 
never have; but hereafter I will, and be very care- 
ful that Lact upto whatI say. Hark !—sister calls 
me, to take turns in reading our Sabbath school 
book, and we'll mark down every hard word, for 
you to explain to us, when we’re done reading. 

S. D. 0. C, 








MISCELLANY. 








From the Sabbath School Herald. 
A FACT, 

James, said I, toa little boy about nine years old, 
why do you attend the Sabbath school? ‘‘'To Jearn 
to read, and spell, and be good,” he replied. But 
why do you wish to learn to read? “ That I may 
read the Bible.” Why do you wish to read the 
Bible? ‘To learn to be good.” What is it to be 
good? ‘‘'Tolove God.” And what will those do 
who love God? ‘I don’t know, Sir.” Will they 
murder? ‘No, Sir.” Will they steal? ‘*No, 
Sir.’ Will they get drunk? “No,” he replied, 
“but Pa gets drunk every day. And when he 
works and gets any money, he never brings any 
thing home, but buys rum, with it; and every Sat- 
urday he brings home two quarts, and drinks it all 
before Monday. And Ma hasto go out to washing, 
four days in the week, to get us some clothes, and 
something to eas. And when Pa drinks, he swears, 
and then Ma cries, and tells him it is wicked to 
swear so; but he beats her, and makes her ery 
more. And when I tell him what you say here at 
the Sabbath school about drunkards, and swearers, 
he says ‘stop your noise.” Mr. ——— wont Pa 
go to hell if he don’t stop drinking and swearing 
so?” A TEacuer, 


——Lfo—- 
ANECDOTE OF SUMMERFIELD. 

While Mr. Summerfield was lying in bed, during 
one of his illnesses, he was visited by two highly 
respectable clergymen, one of whom, commiserating 
his early subjection to such extreme suffering in 
consequence of his ministerial labors, inquired, ‘ how 
old are you?” To the astonishment of the divine, 
the suffering saint replied—‘ I was born at Preston, 
in England, in 1798, and born again at Dublin, in 
Ireland, in 1817.’ The visiter expressed at once 
his surprise and curiosity, at what, to him, was so 
strange a declaration. Mr. Summerfield no less 
excited, with great propriety, exclaimed in the lan- 
guage of Jesus to Nicodemus, ‘ Art thou a master 
in Israel, and knowest not these things?’ and then 
related to them the history of his own conversion. 
The sequel is gratifying : ‘The reverend gentleman, 
after departing, inquired of his clerical companion, 
whether or nothe knew any thing about this strange 
doctrine, and finding that he too was a subject of 
the same happy change, set himself to obtain the 
like blessing, with a sincerity and success of which 
his subsequent ministrations bore satisfactory testi- 


mony.—S. S. Herald. 


—-e— 
EARLY PIETY. 

Samuel Fay died at ten years of age, and a short 
time before he expired, he gave his Bible to his 
brother, saying, “1 give you this Bible. It is an 
old one, but it is a precious one. It has been a 


from this Bible it was that I learned the way. Sty 
dy it, and treasure up these things in your mind 
Remember these are the words of a dying brother. 


eit 





May this book make you happy on a dying bed,” 


—-e—- 

GOOD ADVICE. 
Be not always speaking of yourself. 
Boast not. 
Don’t equivocate. 
Dread the character of an ill-bred man. 
Be remarkable for cleanliness of person. 
Avoid old sayings and vulgarisms, 
Acquire a knowledge of the world. 
Study the foibles of mankind. 


id, 


Command your temper and countenance. 


Beware of proffered friendship. 

Avoid noisy laughter. 

Strive to write well and grammatically. 
Neglect not an eld acquaintance. 
Lose no time in transacting business. 
Be not frivolous. 


Study dignified as well as pleasing manners, 


Look people in the face when speaking. 
Interrupt no man’s story. 
Reflect on no order of people. 


Suppose not yourself the object of ridicule. 


Avoid debt. 

















POETRY. 








—= 
For the Youth’s Companion. 


AN EMBLEM. 
I’ve seen a drop of morning dew 
Like some fair gem serene 
That sparkled on a verdant bough 
All clad in summer green.— 


The rising sun absorb’d the tear, 
And drank it as it shone, 

The winds of winter cleft the bough,— 
It moulder’d and was gone.— 


Is not the dew-drop like the bloom 
And morning of our span ?— 

And that same reft and withering branch 
Like the brief life of man ? 


From the Youth’e Miscellany. 


THE SERENADE, 


«¢ What wakes me from my gentle sleep ? 
Sweet sounds my soul delight ; 

O mother see! what can it be ? 
At this late hour of night.” 


1 nothing hear, I nothing see, 
So rest in slumber mild ! 

No music comes to comfort thee 
Thou poor and sickly child. 


«Tt is no earthly sound I hear, 
That gives me such delight ; 

?Tis Angels call me with their song, 
So mother dear, good night !” 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


TO ANNA. 


The hue of youth is on thy cheek, 
Her light is on thy brow; 

And every thing to thee doth speak 
Of joy, and gladness, now. 


Thine heart it dances lighily, 
To music of its own: 

Its chords when touched but slightly, 
Vibrate a merry tone. 


Is life, then, all made up 

Of bright and sparkling pleasure, 
That fills each mortal’s cup, 

With overflowing measure ? 
Or has it cares and crosses, 

That “ can’t, yet must be borne ?”” 
And has it bitter tosses, 

To make us sigh and mourn ? 


Long may it be, ere these shall staia 
The light that’s on thy brow, 

Long may thy cheerful bloom remaia 
Unblighted, fresh as now. 


The voices that surround thee, 
May they be music still ; 

And blessings that have crowned thee. 
Thy soul’s large measure fill. 


But one thing let me say, 
Nor call it foolish preaching ; 
Life has its work, as well as play ; 
This, wisdom’s ever teaching. 


Ten talents yon’ve received 
From Him who gave you life; 





great blessing to me. The comfort I now feel, I 





they approach the age of manhood. But if you will 


got from this book, I am going to heaven, and 


To make them “ other ten,” 


Begin a glorious strife. 


MatTrER. 
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